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FOOLISH FEARS. 

Martha Russell was an only child, and, of 
course, much beloved by her mother. 

It was a bright morning in June, the air was 
soft and refreshing, the sky without a cloud—the 
little birds were hopping merrily from spray to 
spray. Martha and her mother were preparing 
to walk in the garden. The child was of a timid 
disposition, and neither her mother nor her friends 
could persuade her that her fears were groundless. 
Scarcely had they entered the garden when Mar- 
tha spied a worm, such as belong to every soil, 
and which, of every creature that moves, is per- 
haps the most harmless. Instead of examining 
its beautiful color, and its frisking motions to re- 
gain its old place again, Martha called out for 
help, as if some accident had really befallen her. 
No exertion of her mother’s could induce her to 
continue her much-loved walk, for the silly fears 
she entertained of this innocent worm. 

But the groundless fears of a child are more 
excusable than when older, we witness them un- 
controlled by reason. Martha took no pains to 
subdue hers while young; and we will contem- 
plate her weakness when separated from her 
mother, and no one to speak to her words of love 
and tenderness. About five years ago, she was 
solicited to visit the family of her aunt, who was 
a very excellent woman, and had two very lovely 
daughters. Mrs. R , could not refuse the 
invitation; and accordingly, Martha was sent by 
stage to the house of her aunt and cousins, com- 
mitted to the care of the faithful driver, to be safe- 
ly landed. ; 

But stages necessarily stop often, both for the 
reception of passengers, as well as letters, bag- 
gage, &c. It so happened, that this day they 
were greatly retarded in this way. It was exceed- 
ingly irksome to our young friend, especially, as 
she was unacquainted with the company within, 
and mainly anxious to arrive at her stopping place. 

About three miles from the town of C " 
there is a hotel, where the stage exchanges horses, 
and the passengers alight, and stay during the 
time in this house. It is very common at such 
places, to find some idle people, whose whole em- 
ployment seems to be staring either at the com- 
pany around, or some other show which may be 
presented. This day there were exhibiting sever- 
al large rattle snakes, said to be so tamed by their 
keeper as to jump and frolic in his bosom, and 
crawl down his back, without exciting his fears. 
This exhibition was going on in the entry, just af- 
ter they entered, and immediately upon the call 
of ‘‘stage is ready,”? Martha was making her 
» Way out, when she cast her eye upon the frightful 

looking reptiles. She gave a shriek, fainted and 

fell upon the floor. The people about her were 

very kind, but %q great was her fear, that she only 
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returned to life again, to swoon away. The 
stage-man could not wait for her; so he drove on, 
and called at the door of her aunt, and related the 
circumstance. She immediately set off for her, 
and found her trembling, agitated and bewildered. 
With the best of nursing and the kindest treat- 
ment, she was not restored till the following week, 
when awakened to her own weakness, she wrote 
to her mother the following note:— 

* Dear Mother:—Do you recollect, some years 





since, we went into the garden early, and I was 
foolish enough to be frightened ata worm? A 
poor innocent worm! I wisk you had then pun- 
ished me for my folly, as refused to hear you 
reason upon it; for as fer back as that circum- 
stance, do I date the ptiful plight that I was 
thrown into by useless fear, the last week. She 
then narrated the circvmstances, and added, if I 
exercise reason, I never need act silly. 

Your Martha. 

Let this serve as a useful lesson to those chil- 

dren, who are so easily frightened at harmless 
things. Do not run in the way of any danger, 
but first ascertain if it be dangerous, before you 
shriek, and terrify others. Above all things, do 
not be afraid of so innocent a thing as a worm! 

[Juvenile Repository. 
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THE STORM. 

It was a balmy evening in June, when an anx- 
ious and devoted wife sat before an open window 
which overlooked part of a beautiful bay which 
formed the harbor of the seaport in which she 
resided. Her eye had never rested on a scene 
more lovely. The pure blue sky without a cloud, 
and the calm clear water sleeping beneath in its 
loveliness, like the baby boy that was pillowed on 
her own fair breast. 

But it was not the beauty of the scene that 
made it so attractive to her. Hers was not the 
delighted gaze of one whose feelings are all ab- 
sorbed in the loveliness of nature. On the con- 
trary, her anxious eager eye told that she was not 
satisfied with the scene before her, though so fair; 
but that she was looking for an object of greater 
interest than any that appeared. But not a speck 
was to be seen on the silvery expanse before her, 
and she turned away with a disappointed and 
heart-sickening feeling. 

Emma had looked forth many times in the day 
for several weeks on the same scene, sometimes 
as fair as now, and sometimes deformed by storms, 
for the ship which contained her dearest treasure. 
Still the husband and the father came not, and her 
thoughts grew troubled and her heart sad, and 
now the tears fell fast on the dear face of her 
sleeping infant. But Emma was a Christian, and 
and the sweet promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is staid on Thee,’ came 
over her spirit so soothingly, and with a power so 
divine, that her heart at once rested on the prom- 
ise of her Almighty Father, and her perturbed 
and anxious feelings were hushed to repose. 
While she still sat at the window, her little boy 
of about ten years ran into the room exclaiming, 
‘O mother! dear mother! father is coming!’— 
‘What do you mean, my child?’ said Emma, 
turning very pale. ‘ Why look, mother! don’t you 
see that pilot boat? Well, the men on board of 
her say that the ship Anne is in the offing, and 
will be in the harbor before morning.’ ‘O my 
dear boy,’ said Emma, tears of joy now filling her 
eyes, ‘ what gratitude do we owe to our heavenly 
Parent!—But are you sure, are you quite sure it 














was the vessel which contains your father?’ ‘O 
yes, mother, the men said they could not be mis- 
taken—and see mother one of the men is coming 
this way now, I do believe, to tell you about it 
himself.” It was as William had conjectured; the 
man soon arrived with the blessed intelligence 
that the vessel would undoubtedly be in the har- 
bor before morning. 
‘What do you think father will say to you, little 
Charley,’ said William to his lovely brother, as 
he opened his soft blue eyes and smiled upon him; 
I am sure he will give you so many kisses as to 
make you cry, for I don’t think you like to be 
kissed much.’—‘ Don’t you believe,’ said he, turn- 
ing to his mother, ‘that father will think him the 
finest little fellow he ever saw? I expect he will 
love him even better than I do,’ added he, pres- 
sing his lips tenderly on his soft fair cheek. 
The grateful mother smiled upon her precious 
boys, while her heart was lifted in adoring thank- 
fulness to Him who had bestowed these gifts, with 
the one he was about restoring to them and to her 
the life of all their earthly joys. 
William’s exuberance of joy continued to over- 
flow at his lips, while the mother’s chastened but 
far more deep, kept her silent and thoughtful, 
though she listened with complacency and would 
now and then reply, to the playful remarks of her 
child. They were sitting in this way when a peal 
of thunder long and loud rolled over their heads, 
and in a moment Emma and her boy were at the 
window. Their eyes having been directed only 
towards the water, they had not observed the cloud 
which had arisen in the east and which they now 
perceived had nearly covered the heavens. ‘God 
in mercy preserve thy father!’ exclaimed Emma, 
‘for I fear a storm is close at hand.’ ‘Oh! if’— 
she checked herself and only added. ‘He who 
has hitherto preserved him can still keep him in 
perfect safety,’ and ‘thou in perfect peace whose 
mind is staid on me,’ was whispered by the bles- 
sed Spirit. ‘Compassionate Father,’ she re- 
sponded inwardly, ‘1 will lean upon thee, I will 
trust thee, I will repose on thy faithfulness.’ 
Again was her spirit calm@U, and the painful 
throbbings of her anxious heart quieted, although 
the storm was evidently fearfully increasing. ‘in 
one short hour, how had the scene before her 
changed. Dark and heavy clouds were driven 
with frightful rapidity across the heavens, and the 
water was lashed to foaming fury by the violence 
of the wind. It seemed indeed impossible that a 
vessel could live for a moment on the heaving bil- 
lows of that stormy sea. 
What a change too in the joyous feelings of Wil- 
liam’s little affectionate heart. The big tears 
chased each other down his sweet pale cheeks, 
and all his childish prattle was forgotten. ‘Kneel 
with me, my dear boy,’ said his mother, taking his 
hand, ‘and let us pray for your dear father’s safe- 
ty in this dreadful hour.? The mother and child 
sank on their knees together, and with the elo- 
quence of a woman, whose fears for the beloved 
of her heart were all awake, and with the devotion 
of a Christian whose trust was the living God, she 
poured out her soul before Him. Such a sweet 
and holy calm was diffused over her spirit and so 
absorbed were all her feelings in this divine exer- 
cise, that the continued ravings of the relentless 
storm were scarcely heard, and when she arose 











from her knees and looked abroad, she almost ex- 
pected to see the sky and water as serene as her 
trusting heart. But its fury abated not, and so 
weak and faithless is the human heart even when 





it leans the most confidingly on God, that her agi- 
tating foreboding in a great measure returned. 
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It was now nearly bed time, but poor Emma 
thought not of retiring. Her unconscious baby, 
laid to rest in its little cradle, was softly breathing 
and sweetly sleeping, and William, wearied with 
watching and weeping, sank beside him on the 
floor, and for awhile forgot his sorrows in the pro- 
found slumbers of childhood. But not to the wife 
and the mother came this soothing balm. Her 
aching head pressed not that night the pillow of 
repose. How could she bear to recline on that 
bed where she had so often rested on the dear bo- 
som of him who was now perhaps stretched on the 
rocky bed of the ocean, with the cold and stormy 
waves for his covering. The long, long hours of 
that dreadful night were passed in walking the 
room or kneeling in ‘prayer. ‘O my Saviour!’ 
would she cry, ‘thou hast the same Almighty 
power, and the same compassionate heart that 
thou hadst while on earth, and by thy sovereign 
word thou didst then still the raging tempest. 
listen! listen to the importunate cry ef an agoniz- 
ed wife, and save, in mercy save, the beloved of 
her soul! Or else say ‘peace, be still,’ to the 
tempest within my own bosom, and let me rest 
with all the confidence of a redeemed child on thy 
faithfulness and love!’ Sweetly soothing to her 
heart were some cf these words of prayer; calmly 
and quietly could she stay herself on God, and 
praise him even with tears of gratitude that her 
precious husband was a Christian, and that the 
sea as well as the earth would deliver up its dead, 
and she again behold him clad in the vestments of 
immortality, and adorned with his Saviour’s like- 
ness.—But O! there were moments when even 
prayer afforded little relief, and she in the anguish 
of her spirit refused to be comforted. 

The sun which has so long gazed on the fairest 
scenes of earth, never looked forth on a lovelier 
morning, than that which succeeded this night of 
storm and tempest. The balminess of the air, 
the serenity of the blue sky, and the beauty of the 
bright waters were never exceeded. But when 
the glad rays of that glorious morning penetrated 
the sad chamber of Emma, she covered her face 
and groaned in the bitterness of her heart; for 
where was he in whose arms at this very hour she 
hoped to have been enfolded? The mother’s deep 
agonizing groan broke the slumbers of her boy, 
who starting on his feet, exclaimed, ‘‘has father 
come?” ‘*Oh! no! my child,” answered Emma, 
bursting for the first time into a passionate fit of 
weeping, ‘‘nor will he I fear ever come again!” 

Several weeks passed and nothing was heard 
of the ship which contained the husband of Emma, 
and as more than one vessel was known to have 
perished during the storm, the faint hopes that 
were entertained of his safety entirely vanished, 
and Emma felt that she was indeed a widow. 

On much ‘such an evening as the night which 
closed with the fatal storm; she was sitting at the 
window which overlooked the water, sad, very 
sad, but quiet and resigned, stricken to the dust 
as to her earthly hopes, but sweetly resting on 
Him who is the widow’s God and Judge. Her 
eldest boy was pensively sad, and leaning his 
head on his mother’s arm while his baby brother 
was using it for a plaything, and twining his tiny 
fingers in the silken curls which adorned it, the 
only joyous one of the group, for William was 
still sorrowful when his thoughts turned as now to 
his lost father. 

The mother’s eye, as it was sadly bent on the 
water, rested on a group of men who were stand- 
ing on its very edge, and at this moment one of 
them raised a spy-glass to his face. Emma, shud- 
dering, turned hastily away, and a sick faint feel- 
ing came over her, but she almost immediately 
compelled herself to look again, ashamed of the 
selfishness which would not permit her to rejoice 
in the safety and happiness of others, while her- 
self was bereaved and desolate. Some beating 
hearts, thought she, are waiting with tremulous 
joy the approach of the dear objects of their love. 
Shall I not rejoice with them. ‘Run, William, 
and see what vessel has arrived, for those men 
are watching, I am sure, of the approach of one.’ 
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William obeyed, though reluctantly, for his heart!dow. Mark that broad and verdant path-way, 


was grieved whenever his eyes rested on the wa-| winding through its whole extent! 


Look upon 


ter. His mother watched his tardy footsteps as / this side of it, and note the different shades of green, 


he approached the group, who at this moment! 


spying him, one of them went forward to meet him. 
Scarcely had they come near enough to speak. 
when, as though words of a magical influence had 
been pronounced, William, who before scarcely 
moved, now tossed his arms high in the air, and 
turning his face towards his mother’s dwelling, 
seemed borne along by the wings of the wind. 
The man as swiftly followed, and almost breath- 
less they both entered at the same time the abode 
of Emma. ‘O mother! mother!’ exclaimed Wil- 
liam; ‘Stop my boy,’ said his companion, ‘let 
me speak to your mother first.’ ‘ Be calm madam, 
for we have glorious news, wonderful news for 
you—the ship Anne is close at hand!’ Emma 
spoke not, but her heaving bosom, and wildly 


O|rolling eye frightened her boy, who running to 


her and throwing himself on her neck, exclaimed, 
‘Why I thought you would be so glad, mother, 
that father after a\l is alive, and coming to us, but 
you don’t look so avall; what is the matter, why 
do you look so straygely?? Emma buried her 
face in the bosom of her child and relieved her 
bursting heart by weeping aloud. Locked in each 
others arms they mingled their tears and their 
thanksgivings to God for his unspeakable mercy, 
while the man who stood by, though quite unused 
to the melting mood, himself wept like an infant. 

‘But how, how is it?’ exclaimed Emma, her 
recollection returning as her agitation partly sub- 
sided, ‘has the ocean given up its dead?’ ‘No 
doubt,’ replied the man, ‘they were driven out to 
sea, and have been detained at some port to re- 
pair damages,’ 

Soon to the waiting eager eyes of the wife and 
child appeared that stately ship, her white sails fill- 
ed by a gentle breeze, and bearing her majestically 
along over the soft ripples of the sparkling waves. 
Soon was she safely moored in the quiet harbor, 
and a familiar, beloved form seen to step from her 
decks and approach the house. Soon were they 
folded to that heart which but an hour or two be- 
fore they had thought no longer beat for them, 
and dear little Charley praised and was an hundred 
times kissed by those lips they had thought cold 
in death. 

And oh! what sweet and blessed notes of thanks- 
giving and praise ascended that night from this 
abode of joy and love to that God who saveth all 
those who put their trust in him. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—wWNo. II. 

My dear Ellen,—In my last, I said that I often 
thought of you, and upon this hot, and dry, and 
sultry day, it is pleasant to think, that you are no 
longer breathing the sirocco-like air of the eity; 
that the rays of the sun are not reflected upon 
you from innumerable roofs, and that your eye 
is not pained by the sight of uninterrupted, and 
heated brick walls. On the contrary, the cool 
and refreshing sea breeze, at this moment may 
fan your brow, and reposing under the verdant 
shades of D., you may gaze abroad upon the 
beautiful, and joyous scenes, which are presented 
to us, at this season of the year. 

But to an observing eye, to one accustomed to 
note the changes, which are constantly going on 
in the natural world, no season can be devoid of 
interest; no scene so barren, as to fail of con- 
veying an impression to the mind. Learn then, 
dear Ellen, while as yet your eye is undimmed 
by the cares and sorrows of life, to gaze long and 
intently upon the ever-varying face of nature: 
and while removed from the noisy collisions of 
the world, listen but to her voice; let her gentle 
breathings fall upon your ear, and they cannot 
fail of teaching a useful and pleasant lesson, to 
your mind and heart. 

Imagine for a moment, dear Ellen, that you 
are looking for the first time, upon yonder mea- 


























upon the other, we see nothing but ‘‘russet 
brown and fallow grey,’’ while beyond, the tall 
and ripened grass, presents still another hue, and 
even that varies, as the gentle breeze sweeps 
over the meadow. We may account for the vary- 
ing hues, by saying that the grass from that path- 
way, was mown some weeks since, and that dur- 
ing that time, the tender blade has sprung up to 
supply its place; that here, the hay was removed, 
before the last rain, and that of course it looks 
green; while there, where the grass has just been 
cut, and the soil exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun, it is very natural that a scene of com- 
parative barrenness should be presented. 

But were indeed you gazing upon this scene for 
the first time, would these reasons satisfy you? 
Would you not ask why, the rain produces verdure 
as a matter of course? Would you not enquire 
with deep interest, how these plants are formed, and 
with what organs they are furnished, that they 
are thus enabled to derive nourishment from the 
dew and the rain? 

Suppose you had remained in blindness, until 
this hour, and were now looking for the first time, 
upon that waving grain. Would not all the pow- 
ers of your mind be excited? would you not eager- 
ly trace the steps by which ‘‘ first the blade, then 
the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear,” 
had been produced? 

And because these scenes have all our lives 
been presented to us, shall we therefore be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance?—in ignorance of the 
works of God? ; 

Would you like to learn more of them, and will 
you permit me to impart to you, and through you, 
to the readers of the Youth’s Companion, that 
knowledge which I have myself derived from 
others? 

I have of late, been reading two or three works 
on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, which have 
interested me so deeply, that I have resolved to 
pursue the subject by the aid of other authors; 
and to gather from them and arrange in my own 
way, many plants and flowers for my young friends. 
It is not my purpose to talk to you of scientfic 
botany, for of that I know nothing; but to direct 
your attention to the origin, formation, and differ- 
ent forms of plants, their uses, their habits, and 
their duration. The works from which these 
facts will be derived, are, ‘‘ Turner’s Sacred 
History of the world,” ‘‘ Conversations on Vege- 
table Physiology,”’ Mrs. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Leetures on 
Botany,” ‘‘ Nature Displayed,” and_ several 
others.—I have given the names, to remove the 
necessity of referring to them hereafter, and to 
show that I lay no claim to originality No, the 
style and arrangement will often be my own. 
This letter, dear Ellen, is a sort of introduction 
to my ‘‘ course,” which is dedicated to yourself 
by your friend, 

Stockbridge, Aug. 7, 1834, 
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The State Prison, or the Story of Drunken Jose. 
Al tale of truth. 

Joseph Smith was a blacksmith in a country 
town, and was an ingenius and industrious young 
man. When he was out of his apprenticeship and 
was ready to commence business for himself, he 
was so poor as scarcely to be able to furnish his 
shop with the necessary tools to carry on his trade. 
But by diligence and economy, he gained the 
confidence and good will of his fellow townsmen, 


and as he never was seen at the tavern or the ° 


store, idling and drinking, in a little while he had 
both money and credit. 

Joseph never permitted any liquor to come into 
his shop, till one of his customers who had been 
having a new waggon ironed, obtained permission 
to bring in a pint to treat the journeymen and ap- 
prentices. Many who haunted the tavern and 
the dram shop, and to whom Joseph’s conduct had 
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jong been a severe reproof, were heard to predict, 
‘* Now we shall soon have him of our company, 
for he has broken the ice.” Joseph heard of their 
boastings, and said he would disappoint them; for 
though he could not forbid a customer to bring a 
bottle to the shop on customary occasions, yet he 
was determined the practice should go no farther. 

In alittle time Joseph thought he had been 
more nice than wise, and sending for a bottle of 
rum become frequent at the shop. Joseph saw 
no harm in it, and it made his boys feel merry and 
cheerful. By degrees he found his way to the 
tavern of an evening, and then of an afternoon, 
while the business of the shop was left to the ap- 
prentices. One by one his customers left him, 
for he was neither so punctual or so faithful as he 
was before the first bottle came to hisshop. And 
as this change took place in his habits, you might 
see that his neighbors had less respect for him; 
for once they called him Mr. Smith; but now the 
very boys called him Jo Smith, and then, as he 
became more idle, and staid longer at the tavern, 
they would call him Jo, till finally it was drunken 
Jose when they spoke of him. 

At last Jose had run up such a score at the 
tavern, that the landlord took a mortgage of his 
pretty house and garden, and in a year or two, as 
Smith became more and more idle and lazy, the 
mortgage was closed, and poor Mrs. Smith and 
her little children, were obliged to take shelter in 
a poor miserable hut, away in the back part of the 
town. That was a sad day for her, when her 
husband permitted that one pint of rum to be car- 
ried into his shop. And that was a sad plea which 


he made, that he could not forbid it; that it was 


the custom, and that his apprentices would leave 
him if he did not do as others did, and it would 
have been better to have been respected as a so- 
ber mar, than to be despised as an idle, drunken 
bankrupt. 

But our little readers wish to know what be- 
came of Joseph Smith, or as we must call him 
now, drunken Jose, after his pretty house and 
garden were taken by the tavern keeper. ame 

Well, he went on from bad to worse, drinking 
more and more, and abusing his once loved and 
now suffering Mary, till at last he, with some 
others, broke open a store one night, and after 
robbing it of all the money they could find, and 
as many goods as they could carry away, they set 
fire to the building, in hopes to conceal their theft. 
Happily the fire was discovered before it had 
made much progress, and in a few days the whole 
villainy was brought to light, and all the thieves 
were arrested and put in jail to await their trial. 

Jose then had leisure to reflect upon the course 
he had run, and the cause of his ruin; but his re- 
pentance aud promises of amendment could not 
satisfy the claims of justice. He and his compan- 
ions were tried and sent to state prison for four- 
teen years each. [ Temperance Almanac. 
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LITTLE BOY WHO LOVED THE SAVIOUR, 


I once heard of alittle boy, named Samuel, 
about ten years of age, who lived with his parents, 
inthe town of S He attended the Sabbath 
school in that place, and his teacher often told 
him of the goodness of God, in sending his only 
beloved Son into this world, to die for sinners. 
He told him, also, of the Saviour, and that it was 
his duty to love Him and obey His commands. 
t was‘not a great while before Samuel began to 
think of God, and he prayed to Him to forgive his 
sins; for, though he was young, yet he had often 
broken His commands. He read in the Bible, 
what he must do, to become one of God’s chil. 
dren. Soon, he took delight in prayer: he loved 
to think of God, to read of Him, to obey. His 
commands. He loved the Sabbath day, and was 
always sorry when any thing prevented him from 
going to the Sabbath school, where he might hear 
more of God. 

. Now, the parents of Samuel were not Christians, 
'. @. they did not love God: they never prayed to 





Him, and they were very sorry when they found 
that Samuel had begun to love Him, and inquire 
so much of Him. For a few weeks, they said 
nothing to Samuel about it; but, one evening his 
father called him, and said, ‘‘ Samuel, do you in- 
tend always to spend as mueh time as you have 
done, in reading the Bible and prayer to God?” 
Samuel said, ‘‘ he hoped he always should, for he 
loved to do so.” ‘* Well,” said his father, ‘‘if 
you mean always to do so, you must no longer 
live withus. You must either give up tie Saviour, 
or you must leave my house.” His father gave 
him until the next day to think of what he had 
said, and Samuel went immediately to his cham- 
ber. O! how he must have felt, to be compelled 
to leave his dear parents, whom he tenderly loved, 
or give up the Saviour! 

And how do you think, dear children who read 
this story, that Samuel spent his time that night? 
He did not go to sleep, but took his Bible and 
there read what Jesus Christ said concerning little 
children, and then prayed that God would direct 
him what to do, and bless him. He thought of 
what the Saviour had done for his soul, and his 
heart was filled with gratitude and love to Him; 
and although he expected soon to leave his father’s 
house, yet he was happy. 

The morning came, and Samuel went down 
stairs, to meet his father. He pleasantly wished 
him ‘‘Good morning,” and said (with tears in his 
eyes) ‘‘Father, I cannot give up my Saviour. 
If you wish it, I will leave my home, and seek 
one among strangers, but my Bible tells me, 
‘wher my father and mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up.’”? He then conversed with his 
dear parents, and begged them to turn unto the 
Lord. He told them that they were sinners, and 
entreated them to repent of their sins, and make 
their peace with God. Before he left them, he 
asked permission to pray with them. His parents 
had never knelt to pray to God, and now the fami- 
ly altar was erected by their little son. What a 
solemn sight! How pleasing must it have been, 
in the eyes of God, to see this dear child endeav- 
oring to lead his parents to Jesus. They knelt 
together, and Samuel poured out his heart in 
earnest prayer to God, for the souls of his parents; 
and God heard his prayer, and when he rose, ex- 
pecting to leave them, his parents affectionately 
embraced him, and said, ‘‘ What shall we do to 
be saved?”?” His joy was greater than we can 
imagine, and soon both of his parents were rejoic- 
ing with him in the Saviour. 

There are some children, who, like Samuel, 
have begun to love the Saviour, while their pa- 
rents are still ‘strangers to God.” Perhaps, 
they too, meet with some opposition from those 
whom they tenderly love, and, having no one to 
encourage them in the paths of religion, are almost 
inclined to give up the Saviour. Dear children, 
(if I am addressing any such) if you forsake God, 
he will forsake you; but, if you continue to love 
and serve Him, you will find Him far better than 
an earthly parent can be. Pray earnestly that 
God would keep you from yielding to temptation, 
and pray also that your dear friends may become 
Christians. Let the example of Samuel encour- 
age you to ‘* go and do likewise.” [S§. S. Treas. 








EDITORIAL. 








The little Girl who went without butter to earn 
something to give for S. Scheols at the West. 
In the Sabbath School Visiter, a year or two ago, 
there was an account of a little boy in the western 
country, who wanted to earn something for the mis- 
sionaries who had gone to foreign countries. We be- 
lieve he had heard the address of an agent, and was 
told how much they wanted money to send out mis- 
sionaries, and to establish schools for poor heathen 
children, and to print and circulate Bibles and tracts, 
&c. We suppose he wus told how much good even 





one cent would do; it would pay for a tract, and that 
tract might be the means of saving asoul. He went 





home we suppose, thinking of what he had heard, and 
asking himself, ‘ How can I earn anything.’ At last, 
a happy thought struck him, ‘I know what I can do; 
I can do without butter, and perhaps my parents will 
pay me for it.’ He asked them, and they consented: 
and agreed to give him six cents a week for it. Very 
soon he earned his quarter of a dollar, and gave it to 
send missionaries to the heathen. 

In the town of D— , in Massachusetts, a little girl 
named Sally B. ‘I'—, read this account in the Visi- 
ter, after the Superintendent in the Sabbath School 
had told the children they must earn something for 
Sabbath Schools in the west. 

The Scholars were told, that a great many children 
in the western country will never learn to read, unless 
they do it in Sabbath Schoola; and that every ten cents 
they would give might be the means of bringing one 
scholar into the Sabbath School, who might otherwise 
not be brought in, and thus their not giving ten cents 
might be the nieans of a child’s losing his soul. 

This little girl knowing what was said, and reading 
about the boy’s going without his butter to earn some- 
thing, asked her parents, if they would not give her 
six cents a week, if she would go without butter. She 
was an unhealthy child, and her parents knew it would 
be for her health to go without; and very gladly agreed 
to her proposal. At the end of the month, she carried 
her quarter of a dollar to her Superintendent, to give 
for the establishment of Sabbath Schools at the west. 
He will never forget, how pleased she looked, when 
she handed him the money. It gave her more happi- 
ness than all the toys and sweatmeats she had ever 
bought in all her life. 





The good it did the little Girl to give her own 
money. 

Her parents and grand parents who lived in the same 
house, were very rich; and she was the only child and 
grand child. Ifshe had been a healthy girl, her pa- 
rents would have thought it very foolish for her to go 
without butter; when they could as well as not have 
given her a quarter of a dollar. But that would have 
spoiled all the pleasure, and almost all the good. I 
will tell you why. 

First. She would not have had the pleasure of earn- 
ing the money. Children who have never tried, do 
not know how much pleasure there is in this. Almost 
every day, she earned acent. Now, how much plea- 
sure she must have taken in looking at her money, 
and thinking, ‘I have earned this money to do good 
with.’ 

Second. She would not have had the pleasure oi 
carrying the money to the Superintendent. How 
happy she was, running along with her money in her 
hand, and thinking how pleased the Superintendent 
would be when she gave it to him. If her parents had 
given her the money, she would have carried it with 
almost no pleasure at all. 

Third. She would not have had the pleasure of 
thinking of her gift, and of the good it is doing. Oh, 
how much pleasure it gives children to hear and read 
about those things to which they have given their own 
money. Now, if her parents had given her the 
money, she hardly would have remembered what she 
gave it for. 

Fourth. She would not have learned the habit of 
self-denial, of depriving herself of some good thing, 
for the sake of the good of others. She would not, 
either, have formed the habit of earning something; 
and hence would not have had the pleasure of think- 
ing she-was doing some good in the world. Now, 
these two habits are worth more to her than all the 
property her father and grandfather could ever lay up 
for her. 





The good it did her parents and grand parents. 

Before this, they had never taken much interest in 
Sabbath Schools, or thought of their importance, or 
the importance of missions to the west. Now they 
are very much interested. I heard the grandfathet 
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say, that he thought Sabbath Schools at the west, one 
of the most important things for the welfare of the 
country. They began thus to feel very much the need 
of missionaries to instruct the people at the west; and 
feared if we did not send them that our country could 
not long remain free. A few weeks since, I saw that 
a very large sum had been paid from that place for the 
Home Missionary Society in New York. I suppose a 
good deal of it came from this family. 





A word to Children at the west who read the 
Companion. 

‘Thus, the little boy at the west may see how much 
good his twenty-five cents, given for foreign missions 
has done. He has got as many dollars back from the 
east to pay for it. A selfish man would have told him, 
‘ Don’t send your money to foreign countries, when we 
want it so much more here.’ Let me say, then, to the 
children at the west, All the money you give for for- 
eign missiens, the Lord will send back to you increased 
many fold.’ 





Why do pious Children die young. 

I was going to tell abouta little boy about seven years 
old, in Pennsylvania, that was drowned; who on that 
day had a cent given him for something, and went and 
put it into his little box to carry it to his Sabbath School 
teacher the next Sabbath; and who also on that day, 
took a large colored girl, that helped his mother do her 
work, into a chamber by themselves,and prayed for her? 
that she might come to Christ. But I was induced to 
put it off until next week, because when I was about 


to begin to write, Mr. W—— gave ine something else 
to say first. 
Mr. W told me, a mother in D was pres- 








sing on her little son, the duty of becoming pious; 
when he replied: 

‘ Mother, I don’t want to become pious.’ 

‘Why, my son, what is the reason you don’t want 
to.’ 

‘ Why, all the pious children die; and if I become 
pious, I shall die too.’ 

We think the mother must have been to blame, in 
not instilling into his mind more correct ideas of piety. 
But we will let that pass. 

The reason why this little boy thought pious chil- 
dren died, is because he reads about the death of so 
inany. When pious children die, we like to think 
about them, and to tell others about them; but when 
wicked children die, we have nothing to say about them. 

If pious children die young, we ought to thank God, 
that he does not take them out of the world before 
they are prepared for heaven. We know it is some- 
times the case, that when a little child, like John M. 
Mead, knows a great deal more than others of the 
same age, they are more likely to become pious, and 
to die very young. Their minds, if we may say so, 
grows faster than their body, and it decays and dies. 

We fear, if the little boy who asked his mother the 
question, were now to die, he would not ge to heaven 
with John M. Mead. 

But, oh! how many children die not pious, to one 
who is pious. Almost all our little readers have known 
many little children die, and perhaps not one they have 
known has been pious. If they will think a minute, 
they will say hardly any children who die are pious. 
Instead of saying with this little boy, ‘ I don’t want to 
become pious,’ every one ought to say, ‘ Mother, I 
wish I might become pious now; oh, when I see so 
many children die not pious, 1 am afraid I shall die so 
too, and not go to heaven.’ 

We tell about the few pious children who die young, 
so that others may think they can become pious when 
young. 

But it is not true, that a large part of pious children 
die young. Almost every pious man, who has done a 
great deal of good in the world, became pious when 
he was achild. We have not time now to say any 
more about them, than just to mention a few of their 


In the Bible, we read about Samuel and Timothy- 
Ask your mother to tell you respecting them. 

There are so many names of such great and good 
men, who lived to a good old age, that we hardly know 
which to take. We will only mention afew: Luther, 
the reformer; Milton, the great poet; Watts, who 
wrote on the mind, psalms and hymns, and a great 
deal besides; Doddridge, who wrote hymns too, and 
the Rise and Progress, the Family Expositer, and 
many other books; Robert Hall, the great Baptist 
preacher in England; president Edwards, the greatest 
divine in this country; president Dwight; Dr. Rice, 
and ever so many more. 





Who has earned any money for the second Sabbath 
in next month? 

Who has saved money given him to spend? 

We shall tell next week, what we want you to lay 
up money for. 
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Boy who loved Prayer. 


I will tell you of a little boy who loved prayer.—A 
clergyman on visiting his mother, was informed by her, 
that a great change had taken place in her son, who 
was nine years old. He inquired how the change was 
effected. She replied, that one of her little girls went 
to help a poor woman to clean a butcher’s shop. As 
the woman had no money, she gave her a little book 
instead—it was about a poor black lad, and the boy 
could not be satisfied unless he could pray like the poor 
black. His mother tried to teach him, and the boy 
also spoke to his father in such a way, that, to use her 
own words, the ‘‘father could not stand it—his heart 
was full and he went out.” 

The clergyman adds, “I sent for the boy, saying I 
had a little book for him. 1 found all that had been 
said was quite correct. I then inquired if he still con- 
tinued to pray. He, with much modesty, replied, 
‘tyes sir.” I asked him what he prayed for. He said, 
**For God’s Holy Spirit, and for the pardon of my sins.” 
I observed, ‘‘you are very young, have you sinned??? 
Shaking his head with much gravity, ‘‘Oh yes, sir.” 
I inquired what he had doue. ‘I used,” sath be, ‘‘be- 
fore I read the book my sister got, to play with Dick, 
and he used toswear.”” Here he stopped. 1 inquired, 
“and did you swear?” Hanging down his head, he 
replied, “yes sir.” ‘And how do you think that God 
will forgive you?” He replied, ‘‘because Christ died 
for sinners.” I farther inquired if he could tell me 
what made the black lad happy. ‘ Yes, sir, he was 
carried far from home to hear a Saviour’s love.” 
“Well,” added I, ‘and how often do you pray ?”—“ At 
morning and night, and sometimes in the middle of the 
day.” ‘*How many rooms does your family live in?” 
‘One, sir.” ‘How then can you pray in the middle 
of the day?” ‘Well, sir? said he, turning his head 
aside, as if ashamed to mention it, ‘I sometimes pray 
in the closet, and sometimes in the coal hole.” I asked 
how he prayed. He replied, “I say my prayers first, 
and then pray afterwards.” I afterwards learned the 
boy went to a sabbath school. 





Juvenile Quarrels. 


My oldest child, (a boy of little more than three 
years of age) returned from school one evening, ex- 
ceedingly irritable and peevish. His little sister, 
(about a year and a half younger than himself, wanted 
him to join her in play, as usual; but he refused, and 
laid himself down upon the carpet, as if he would go 
to sleep. She was unwilling to play without him, 
and hegan at last, to pat him playfully on the face. 
This he could not bear, and calling to me, says, ‘‘ Ma, 
Jane strikes me, please to call her away.”? This he 
repeated several times. I felt very unpleasantly, and 
hesitated whether to interfere, as she was only in play, 
or to wait the issue. It was not more than a minute, 
after he commenced crying, before he stopped sudden- 
ly, and wiping his face, says, ‘‘ sister, don’t strike me.” 
She however kept on, and he, several times, very af- 
fectionately said, ‘‘ dear little sister, don’t strike broth- 
er, itis very naughty.’ At last, raising himself from 
the carpet, and looking imploringly in her face, he 
said, ‘sister, don’t you know that it is very wicked to 
strike your little brother, and God will be angry with 
you; now I must go and pray that God would forgive 
you.” He got up and went into the next room with 
his little sister, and I heard his voice in prayer. 
When he came out, he said, ‘I have prayed to God, 
to forgive my little sister,” and then repeated the form 





names. 
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Conversations about Heaven. 


A few days since I called up the smallest class in 
my school to spell. One of the little boys stopped to 
ask, What kind of a city is Heaven? I told him that 
it was a very beautiful city. Do they have any streets 
there, Mrs. ‘T. asked little James. O yes, said Char- 
ley, the streets are all paved with gold. “ Don’t they 
have any beds there,” asked the little boy? No, [ 
replied. ‘ But what does God sleep upon?” I told 
him that God was not a man like his papa, that He 
never slumbered nor slept: if we get there we shal] 
never want to lie down, for we never shall be tired or 
sleepy; there are no beds in Heaven. ‘ Don’t any 
but good people get there?” No—O, said Elizabeth 
to her little brother James, ‘ you must bea good boy, 
and you will get there: won’t he, Mrs. ‘I? Willy 
then asked if they did’nt have any thing to eat there, 
Why no, said Elizabeth, “They hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more.”? ‘ But they have pictures 
there, don’t they? No, answered a little boy at the 
foot of the class, but they have golden harps and they 
play on them. 

Does the sun always shine there, asked little Willy? 
No, exclaimed one of the little ones, don’t you remem- 
ber what Mrs. T. read to us about that in Revelation? 
They need no candle there, neither the light of the 
sun.— Then I should think it would be very dark there, 
said little William.—The Lord giveth them light, re- 
plied a little girl; the glory of God makes it all light: 
my mamma told me that a great while ago. ‘2 

{ Mother’s Magazine. 


A Thoughtful Scholar, 


A gentleman, in a visit among the poor, met with 
one of his little Sabbath-school scholars, a little girl 
not six years old, who had just begun to read in the 
New Testament. This child being fond of singing 
Was anxious to possess one of the school hymn-books, 
which the gentleman kindly promised her, on condi- 
tion that she would learn to read the fifth and sixth 
chapters of St. Matthew’s gospel within the space of 
a fortnight. The little girl immediately undertook the 
task, and having brought her two chapters to the gen- 
tleman, began to read; but when she had finished the 
first twelve verses, he caused her to stop in order to in- 
quire ofher, which of the qualities described in the 
beatitudes she should desire most to possess. 
She paused a little, and then replied, with a modest 
smile, ‘‘1 would rather be pure in heart.” 
The gentleman asked her wherefore she should 
choose this blessed quality above all the rest. In re- 
ply to which, she answered to this purpose: * Sir, if 
I could but obtain a pure heart, I should then possess 
all the other good qualities spoken of in this chapter.” 
Reader! Could you have made such an answer as 
this? Perhaps you could not: let me then entreat you 
to seek to be made like the child who gave this an- 
swer. S. S. Anecdotes. 


A Boy’s Self-denial. 

John Haywood, a poor boy, belonged to a Sunday- 
school at Poplar, near London. His employment, on 
the week-days, was in the rigging house connected 
with the docks in that vicinity. Not having the means 
of purchasing a Bible, he became very uneasy; till one 
day, he heard a boy, who was at work with him, say, 
that he had a Bible tosell. John immediately entered 
into an engagement with him, to give him his dinner 
for one week, in exchange for his Bible, which was 
joyfully received by him. About twelve months after 
this transaction, John died, happy in the enjoyment of 
the grace of God. ab. 

















h Our Correspondent “A.D. W.” in her “Letters to Ellen 
W.” has taken up the subject of Botany. We think her treat- 
ment of it will be found very interesting and instructive. 








POETRY. 








The following are the lines referred to in the de- 
scription of the party on laurel hill in Stockbridge, 
contained in the Youth’s Companion, of August 2. 

LA FAYETTE, 
By Mrs. S . 

Why amid perishable flowers entwined, 
Is seen his venerable name enshrined ? 
Do storied arch or pillar last, 
To tell the future of the past? 
Ah no, on all the seal is seen, 

Tho’ generations intervene, ) 

f sure decay—then not unmeet 
These flowrets frail, for fair and sweet, 
They have a voice, and seem to say, 
That fresh, and beautiful as they, 

His memory in our land shall be, 
While we are worthy to be free. 








of prayer which he used, which was very appropriate. 
other's Magazine. ] E. A. F 


And grateful hearts a trophy raise, 
Outliving monumental praise. 
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